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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. promoters of this and similar institutions, is to be 
commended ; for here an asylum is found for the 
fatherless and motherless, as well as for the child- 
dren of such Friends as incline to send their off- 
spring where they are less exposed to temptation, 
than when placed under the tuition of irreligious 
persons at mixed schools, where the principal ob- 
ject in view often is, the cheapness of the price at 
which a teacher can be employed. I believe, as 
Friends continue this religious care for the guarded 
education of the youth, a blessing will attend it.” 

Of some meetings in Chester county, he writes : 
“Next day I was joined by my friend, Joshua 
Lord, of New Jersey, who had come to accompany 
me in my Southern journey; and on the day fol- 
lowing had an appointed meeting at Okesson, where 
I had to speak upon the sorrowful fruits produced 
by a departure from the love and unity which the 
religion of Jesus Christ leads into; this being com- 
parable to the nature of the lamb,—while a de- 
parture therefrom produces the fierceness of the 
lion; and that there were instances, even in our 
favoured Society, where the chief seats were occu- 
pied by those whose conduct did not evince the 
meekness of the lamb. I had also to exhort the 
youth, not to be discouraged, if such weaknesses 
did exist; but rather to follow the example of 
Joshua, who yielded not to the report of the evil 
spies, but called upon the people to choose whom they 
would serve ; saying, ‘ as for me and my house, we 
will serve the Lord.’ When the meeting closed, a 
deep thoughtfulness respecting the close searching 
labour that had fallen to my lot, covered my mind, 
and I remained on my seat while Friends with- 
drew, when an elderly woman Friend came to me, 
and in a feeling sympathizing manner said, ‘ Don't 
be discouraged—lI wish not to exalt the creature, 
but great truths have been delivered this day—l 
desire thy preservation.’ Another Friend, who 
sympathized with me on account of the close labour 
I had been engaged in, bid me be faithful ; observ- 
ing that ‘I was rightly led, for the wild boar of the 
forest had made ravages in that place, and had set 
ministers and elders at variance, much to the grief 
of Friends.’ 

“The meeting at Westgrove was a trying one, 
in consequence of the close labour that fell to my 
lot; and after it was over, | mourned my situation, 
yet prayed for resignation to whatever service 
might be assigned me. Next day, at Kast Not- 
tingham, I had ap open time, being enlarged in 
tender invitation to those who were not members, 
to come buy wine and milk, without money, and 
without price. ‘The following day, at West Not- 
tingham, I had a word of encouragement to deliver 
to some present, particularly to a woman, upon 
whom wy eye fixed, fully believiug she was called 
to make a vocal acknowledgment of the merciful 
offers of a gracious God to fallen man; although 
I did not express myself in such terms as to awaken 
the suspicions of the audience. She was altogether 
a stranger to me, having never seen each other 
before—and believing that I had, according to the 
ability given me, cleared my mind for the present, 
I felt no disposition to speak to her, as we passed 
each other. She, however, came to the house where 


we dined, and being drawn into silence, the same 
religious impressions which I had in the meeting, 
were renewed upon my mind; and | had a more 
full opportunity, in a plain manner, to encourage 
her to faithfulness. I understood, after parting 
with her, that she was of a high family in the 
world’s esteem, and had passed through trials for 
joining the society.” 

Crossing into Maryland, he came to Deer Creek, 
of which he says: ‘“‘ We attended the Monthly 
Meeting, in which strength was afforded to labour 
in plainness, to the relief of my own mind, particu- 
larly with the youth, whose appearance did not 
become the children of Friends. My mind being 
clothed with that love which leads to plain deal- 
ing, without fear of giving offence, mixing encour- 
agement with reproof, their better feelings were 
wrought upon through the power of the gospel, 
and love to me seemed to increase while I was en- 
gaged in labour; a tenderness of spirit was also 
manifest; and instead of shyness after meeting, 
they seemed desirous of being with me, and their 
company was pleasant. A number of them rode 
to an appointed meeting, held at Bush river, with 
whom and the family where we dined, we had a 
solemn season of religious retirement, and the dear 
children were eucouraged to close in with the in- 
vitations and drawings of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that so their talents might be dedicated to his 
blessed service—that love unfeigned might abound 
among them, and the blessings of heaven be their 
happy lot.” 

Of his visit to Baltimore, he remarks: “ The 
morning meeting on First-day was a season of fa- 
vour, in which great freedom in the ministry was 
felt by me. In the afternoon had a good time in 
reverent silent waiting throughout the meeting. 
Feeling an intimation of duty to appoint a meeting 
for the youth of this city, both the children of 
Friends and others who inclined to attend our 
meetings, 1 mentioned it to a Friend at the close of 
the afternoon meeting, and the members of the 
select meeting being consulted, and uniting with 
my prospect, notice was given, and a large number 
attended, at nine o'clock the following morning. A 
precious solempity soon spread over us, and strength 
was given we to minister the word of encourage- 
ment to them; and dear Mary Mifflin was en- 
gaged to offer thanksgiving and praises for past 
and present favours. 

“After attending the week-day meeting at Elk- 
ridge, and the Preparative Meeting of Baltimore, 
I felt at liberty to leave this flourishing city, which 
we did accordingly on the following morning, part- 
ing with divers Friends in near brotherly feeling, 
which had increased the longer we remained with 
them. There is a number of precious Friends in 
this place, and others who have need of more hu- 
mility and a greater conformity to the simplicity of 
Truth. We rode to Gunpowder, and were cordi- 
ally received by Oliver Matthews and family, al- 
though they had to leave their beds to admit us. 
We were wet and weary, and did not rise as early 
next morning as usual, but our aged friend had left 
his home as soon as day dawned, aud did not return 
until near noon, when he informed us he had been 
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Henry Hall. 
(Continued from page 114.) 

Proceeding in the accomplishment of his reli- 
gious prospects, he attended a meeting at Newtown, 
Pennsylvania. In speaking of his ministerial ser- 
vices, the following observations occur, which seem 
like a word in season at the present critical and 
portentous juncture, viz : 

“The doctrines of Truth were clearly opened 
upon my mind, and strength afforded to bear tes- 
timony to the peaceableness of the Messiah’s king- 
dom. The minds of the people seemed to be in a 
ferment from the prospect of war, and Friends 
were encouraged to keep out of the political dis- 
putes of the times, the tendency of which always is 
to inflame the mind with evil passions, and to lead 
from under the government of the Prince of peace. 
In this excited state, the mind rather seeks revenge 
for supposed injuries, than cultivates a disposition 
to forgive our enemies, and thus individuals and 
nations are often introduced into dreadful conten- 
tions and strife, more cruel than even requiring an 
eye for an eye, or a tooth for a tooth, causing the 
Innocent to suffer with the guilty, and leaving 
mourning widows and fatherless children to suffer 
innumerable difficulties ;--these, with a train of 
dreadful evils not easily described, are far removed 
from the benign spirit of the gospel, which breathes 
‘Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, good 
will to men.’ Our blessed Saviour says, ‘If ye 
love me, keep my commandments,’ and his com- 
mand is, ‘Love your enemies; bless them that 
curse you; do good to them that hate you; and 
pray for them that de-pitefully use you, and per- 
secute you.’ How widely different from this is the 
fierce spirit of the warrior and the ducllist! Yet, 
these are sometimes found among the high pro- 
fessors of christianity. ‘ By their fruits shall ye 
kuow them ;'—the effects of war evince, that the 
warrior is not a disciple of the lowly humble Jesus, 
who went about doing good to men, and when suf- 
fering on the cross, prayed for his persecutors in 
the moving language, ‘ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.’” 

On the 13th of Sixth month, 1799, he had a 
religious opportunity with the family and pupils at 
West-town school; and says, “It was cause of re- 
newed thankfulness, that the concern for the reli- 
gious, guarded education of the rising generation, is 
spreading among Friends. The liberality of the 
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riding round the country, notifying the people of| rated on the minds of the hearers, and a solemn | familiar to us as the courses of the Rhone and the 
our being at meeting, thus evidencing a love to the} quiet prevailed. Truly, the Lord hath no pleasure| Danube. Morocco, Tunis, and Tripoli are less per- 
cause, which is much wanting with many. Theirjin the death of him that dieth, and his mercy is|fectly known as they recede from the coast; but 
meeting on First-day, was large, and held in solemn| extended in this day, as formerly, when his warn-|their proximity to Kurope makes it certain that 
stillness a considerable time, when I stood up with) ings, expostulations and entreaties were often re-|these countries will eventually be opened, either 
a view of saying only a few words; but as I ex-|newed unto revolting Israel, to Judah and to|by conquest or commerce. South of this coast 
pressed them deliberately, the necessity of the pro-| Ephraim. ‘ How shall I give thee up, Ephraim?|zone comes that of the Sahara; a name vaguely 
fessors of christianity leading a holy upright life,| how shall I deliver thee, Israel? how shall I make | applied to the greatest desert of the globe; stretch- 
opened and pressed upon my mind, so that I stood|thee as Admah, or set thee as Zeboim?’? What|ing its high and sandy plateau from the Atlantic 
long, which occasioned a hard ride to reach a|may be the effect of the labours thus bestowed in|to the confines of Egypt and Nubia; with an aver- 
mecting appointed at Patapsco falls, at five o’clock| the love of the gospel, is not necessary to be known |age breadth, ill-defined indeed, of at least 800 
that afternoon. On arriving, we found a number| by the Lord’s servants; it is enough for them to|miles. Various lines of travel and traffic traverse 
of people collected, who were not Friends—some|have the evidence of Divine approbation, in the | this wilderness, determined chiefly by the oases scat- 
of them appeared ignorant and unsettled in mind,| enjoyment of that peace, which the world can nei-|tered over its surface ; some of these, large enough 
others solid and quiet, and it was upon the whole| ther give nor take away. to give abode to wild tribes of the Touarik and 
a favoured season; humble prayers being put up| “This has been to me a greater inducement to|'Tibboo races; others mere patches of vegetation 
to the Giver of every good and perfect gift, that he} leave all to follow Christ, than instances which have|around the spriugs which here and there well up- 
would be pleased to bless the people with an in-|come to my knowledge of a reformation in indiyi-|wards from the arid surface. The most extensive 
crease of knowledge, in those things which belong} duals, producing comfort and joy to their families, |exploration of the Sahara which has yet been made 
to their everlasting peace—that wars and fightings| and where the acknowledgment has been made that|is due to Colonel Daumas, of the French staff in 
might cease, and the professors of christianity be|my labours had been instrumental to turn their] Algeria, and M. Carette, whose reports were re- 
incited to the due observance of those pure and ex-| minds unto Him, ‘ who is mighty to save, and able| viewed in this Journal some years ago. The first 
cellent precepts, left by Christ for the government] to deliver to the uttermost, all who come unto God|modern travellers who crossed the Sahara from 
of his followers—and thus be prepared to feel with|by him.’ Yet the knowledge of these instances|Tripoli to its southern border were Denham and 
the afflicted ; and that by doing unto others as|also afforded me encouragement, for I had often,|Clapperton, in 1822; followed, after the interven- 
they would others should do unto them, slavery|in the course of this journey, to advert to the sin|tion of other less successful efforts, by the expedi- 
might come to an end.” of drunkenness, and its attendant evils, which em-|tion, familiar to our readers, of which Dr. Barth 

“ Seventh month 12th. Reflecting pensively upon| bitter the lives of so many in this land of boasted jalove survived to relate the history. The names 
my present situation, far from home and from my) liberty and knowledge.” of his companions are added to the many martyrs 























dear family, I penned the following petition :— (To be continued.) of African discovery, who have succumbed under 
‘O Lord! thou hast been with me hitherto, and i the malign influences of climate, privation, or the 
by thy power [ have been preserved in a good de- ’ For “The Friend.” |fanatic cruelty of the native tribes. 

gree of resignation to thy will. Continue to afford Recent Geographical Researches. Dr. Barth's volumes, though somewhat arid in 
me thy counsel, and I will endeavour to obey thee; (Continued from page 115.) style, like the country they describe, give a faithful 


send me wherever, or to whomsoever, thou seest| From Arabia we pass by a short step to Africa; 
fit. Thou hast separated me from my dear friends|—a coutinent abounding trom the earliest time in 
and tender connexions, a beloved wife and child-| geographical problems, several of which are even 
ren, but I have no cause to complain—lI ask not| now only partially solved. ‘I'he question as to its 
for riches or honour from man. It is thy support-| being circumnavigable or not; as to the sources 
ing presence I crave, that I may be kept in my|of the Nile; the extent of the Great Desert; and 
allotment, and be enabled to do whatsoever thou| the existence beyond of lofty wountains aud a great|boundary, though very vaguely defined, coming 
yet hast for me todo. Bless my dear connexions| river flowing eastward,—these were points of spe- within six or eight degrees of the equator. Strik- 
and friends with sensible and feeling hearts, that}culation to ancient geographers, from the time of|ingly contrasted with the desert plateaux to the 
in the covenant of life, we may be united in thanks-| Herodotus to Ptolemy, Strabo, Seneca, and Pliny.|north, this is a region of varied or mountainous 
giving for all the many favours and blessings thou) We have no space to enter fully into these subjects, |surface ; of rivers, lakes, and periodical rains; and, 
hast vouchsafed.’ or into the Arabian researches in Africa several jin effect of these conditions, a region of profuse 
“14th. At Fairfax meeting I was concerned to| centuries later. We must limit ourselves to the joquaterial vegetation ; and with a large and pros- 
bear testimony against the sin of drankenness,|notice of recent discoveries only ; and even this) perous negro population, where not blasted by Arab 
many not Friends being present: the audience ap-| more briefly than is due to their real and relative |rule, or by the wars which minister victims to the 
peared deeply impressed with the subject, while I value. It is a continent we may well seek to know |foreign slave trade. ‘The English and French oc- 
held up to view scenes of suffering, but too com-|more intimately ; not merely from curiosity or the |cupy, by their settlements, the mouths of some of 
mon, which innocent children and wives had to en-| contingent benefits it may afford to commerce and |the chief rivers on the Atlantic coasts; and it was 
dure, sometimes of personal abuse, and sometimes| manufacture, but for the better prevention of the|from this that the first attempts were made by 
the want even of the common necessaries of life,| curse of slavery which has long hung heavily over | Mungo Park to enter the interior, to reach ‘Timbue- 
where husbands and fathers spent their time and|this part of the world. Looking to extent only, it jtoo, and to solve the mystery of that great river, 
earnings at tippling-houses; and some, the estates|forms pretty nearly a fifth part of the total land /flowing eastward to some termination then unknown, 
which had been left to them, in a riotous course of|of the globe. On a rude estimate we may say that |‘Ihe northern line across the Sahara furnished the 
living. Parents were tenderly pleaded with, to|one-third of this vast area is wholly unknown ;/next access to this middle African region, accom- 
endeavour to train up their children in the fear of| another third so scantily kuown, as to furnish lit- | plished by the intrepid travellers already mentioned. 
the Lord, that thus they might escape the snares of| tle more to maps than the single lines of travellers|[n a second expedition, starting from the Guinea 
death. But, alas! how lamentable is the situation|or caravans. ‘lhe portions thus described form the | Coast, Clapperton perished ; but his bold and iu- 
of some of the descendants of Friends, whose pa-| great interior of the African Continent. Its coasts|telligent servant, Landor, returning, in 1830, by 
rents have been more concerned to obtain a large|are in every part more familiar to us;—a know-|the same route into the interior, finally solved the 
share of temporal goods, than to seek heavenly|ledye dearly purchased by that cruel and disgrace- | question as to the Niger or Quorra, which had so 
treasure. Some of these have not only become] ful traffic to which we have just alluded. But the|long held geographers in doubt. To Dr. Barth, 
alienated from Friends, but have strayed far from|best general notion of African geography may be| however, we owe our better acquaintance witb the 
the paths of rectitude in social life, joining in|gaived by taking successive zones of latitude from countries between Lake Tchad and Timbuctoo; 
scenes of dissipation, and thus have wasted what|uorth to south; which division, suggested by di-|while, stretching southwards from this lake, he 
their parents have scraped together for the purpose| versities of physical aspect, as well as by the direc-|reached the banks of the Tchadda, of which the 
of advancing them in the world. tion of receut discovery, we shall here adopt. Niger is now found to be the western feeder. En- 
“Some of this description were present; and} The northern zone, bordering on the Mediter-|tering the ocean at the Bight of Benin, this mighty 
although I was a stranger to it, unacquainted with| ranean, from Morocco to Egypt, is that best known|river furnishes a third and more facile access to 
them or the manner in which they spent their time|to us. Algeria, to the distance of more than 300|Central Africa; and, though the first attempts to 
and substance, yet my testimony against such and|miles inland, and including the several ranges of|ascend it were disastrous, or only partially suc- 
their negligent, earthly minded parents, was clear| what are called the Atlas Mountains, has been| cessful, we believe this to be the channel through 
and plain, accompanied with that love which flows| thoroughly suveyed by its French possessors; while|which commerce and civilization will chiefly find 
from a Divine source, the influence of which ope-| Egypt and the valley of the Nile are becoming as|their future passage. 


picture of the physical aspect of the Sahara and 
of the people scattered over its few habitable parts. 
But they have a higher interest in relation to what 
we would call the third African zone; stretching 
across the widest part of the continent, from the 
Guinea Coast to Abyssinia; and in its southern 
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To the south of these remarkable countries|and picture of these remote ages. No river or re- 
comes another wide zone of this continent, which| gion of the world puts before the eye of the traveller 
no European foot has ever yet crossed. The|such marvellous memorials of the past. 
coasts on each side are known; and especially (To be continued.) 
those of the Portuguese settlements, bordering on 
the Congo, and in the vicinity of Mozambique. a 
Though deeper ingress has recently been obtained | Extracts from the Letters and Memorandums of 
on the eastern side, there still remains a tract equal our Late Friend, H. Williams. 
totwo-thirds of Europe in extent, utterly untrodden| ‘Fourth month, 1845.—Our Third-day morning 
and unknown; a field for curious discovery, even|sitting, though long, was a solid meeting; and a 
if not otherwise rewarding European enterprise. |joint exercise among the rightly exercised prevailed, 
The great physical question now pending as to this|so as to furnish a hope there was ability given to 
portion of Africa is, whether it be a country of lofty|this class not only to labour harmoniously for the 
mountain ranges, ministering to periodical river|honour of Truth, but to the edification of the 
floods by the melting of snows? or an elevated|church. At the close of our afternoon sitting, we 
plateau or basin, the receptacle of the six months’|had a remarkable communication from , on 
equinoctial rains, and the feeder thence, through|the present situation of our Society and of our 
lakes or saturated morasses, of these river inun-|Yearly Meeting. It was lengthy, and she was 
dations? ‘To Sir R. Murchison we owe the first|under great exercise; to me it was relieving and 
clear suggestion of the latter view ; and though sti!l|timely ; such as are able, for these things, must do 
based chiefly on general physical considerations, all|it, when strengthened, for the day calls for it; the 
subsequent discovery has tended more or less to|watchmen must give the alarm, when danger ap- 
its confirmation. proaches. ‘I will sift the house of Israel among 
In the introduction to Dr. Beke’s admirable|all nations, like as corn is sifted in a sieve, yet 
“Essay on the Sources of the Nile,” and also in the|shall not the least grain fall upon the earth.’ She 
remarks prefixed by Mr. Ravenstein to Dr. Krapf’s|signified it would seem to be the design of our 
“Travels in Eastern Africa,” the great principles| Heavenly Father to draw his own nearer unto 
are clearly pointed out which have effected a total| himself; that no religious denomination as far as 
change in our conception of the physical features|she knew, were exempt from close trials at this 
of the whole African continent. The principal|time, and our religious Society in an especial man- 
mountain system of Africa is now found toextend|ner...... Spoke of the mourning of the true- 
from north to south, in proximity with the Red Seajhearted in Israel; their hearts made sad with 
and the Indian Ocean, instead of running from east|things they could not speak of. The way was 
to west across the continent, as laid down by all|pointed out to us to move on safely in; to put our 
maps, ancient and modern. Dr. Beke argues, that|trust in Him who is able to deliver to the utter- 
the fundamental cause of the erroneous notions|most all who look unto him. I cannot give a full 
respecting Africa is, that the Europeans have al-|and perfect account of this exercise, but it was to 
ways approached thatcontinent in a wrong direction, | the point. 
and that the survey of the country must proceed,} ‘‘ In our Select meeting on Fourth-day morning, 
not from the Deserts of the north, or from the|a few words from , on the subject of the 
fever-stricken rivers of the west, but from the|ministry, ‘that Friends be always careful (in our 
plateau or tuble-land of Eastern Africa; where, in| little meetings he particularly spoke of) to wait for 
fact, the highly important discoveries of the Lake|the motions of Truth; not think the circumstance 
Tanganyika and Lake Nyansa have lately been/jor the occasion calls for something to be said, and 
wade. In truth, however, the existence of these|so force an offering, which would bring death to the 
inland seas was undoubtedly known to the Portu-|individual, and the living members be burdened.” 
guese geographers of the 16th century, and they| “Fifth mo.11th.—I want thou may be strength- 
are laid down in the older maps. ened and encouraged, from time to time, to do thy 
And here it is that we touch upon that sovereign | duty, nothing less nor any more, so that peace may 
problem of African geography, the true sources of| attend ; and I will try to do the same; though it 
the Nile; or of that western branch of this river,|may not be exactly in the same line, yet if done 
which, under the name of the White Nile, brings| when duty calls, it may be all in place and well. 
down the great mass of its waters into Nubia and|I have great regard for 's best judgment, and 
Egpyt. It is a problem inherited from the earliest|want him carefully to exercise it. 



























































“Sizth mo. 1st—Was early discouraged this 
morning (not being at all well,) in looking towards 
our meeting ; how [ could attend and feel lively or 
fit to face the meeting; but suddenly remembered 
‘help was laid on One who is mighty,’ &c.; and 
so it proved ; helped through to my comfort. E. 
Comfort, too, was favoured in a lively communica- 
tion, not lengthy. So we move along, were it not 
for the ‘ putting forth (as it were) of his hand 
through the hole of the door,’ at times our spirits 
would fail. I desire to be found daily learning 
my dependence on the One who is mighty, in 
troublous times, there is great safety in it; and 
indeed, at all times.” 

“ Let us be concerned to bake the ‘little cake 
first.’ I am assured difficulties and short-comings 
and losses many ways, with perplexities, are the 
consequence of a neglect of religious duty : first, 
the rightly attending all our meetings, then other 
various duties. 

“T feel more and more sure, that a blessing will 
attend, as there is a working with a single eye to 
the good of the good cause.” 

“13¢h.—I want thou should mind the true spring 
of life in thyself, and the true motion for expres- 
sion in meeting; and I believe thy gift will be 
blessed to thyself and others; use freedom with 
, if under fear; but fear begets care, and 
I crave thy preservation. Mind the right time to 
begin and end, so the life will be preserved, which 
is all we want. It is better to add afterward a 
little more, than to take in what might be over.” 

“ Seventh mo, 6th, 1845.—At the Select Quar- 
terly Meeting at , these expressions dropped 
from the lips of Elizabeth C. Mason, of Philadel- 
phia. ‘ This harmonious labour for truth’s honour’ 
can only be maintained, as se// is laid low. 

“There was (or is) a zeal which is ot accord- 
ing to knowledge. We are instructed to believe it 
possible to hold the truth in unrighteousness ; +o 
also we may contend for the truth with a zeal 
which is offensive in the divine sight. 

“T know not that these remarks will apply to 
any present, but they presented to me, and { was 
afraid to pass away without giving them utter- 
ance.” 











Cotton Regions of Africa, — Livingstone is 
quietly awaiting in South Africa the arrival of the 
new and serviceable steamer which the Lords of 
the Admiralty have just sent out, to replace the 
old and worn-out boat with which he has been 
steaming up and down the waters of the Zambesi 
and its tributaries. A concise and interesting ac- 


ages, and has an interest well sanctioned by the| “Ask 
singular features of this wonderful stream. In an 
article before alluded to, on the Mediterranean 
Sea, we spoke of the Nile, as the most remarkable 
river of the world ; as well in its physical characters, 
43 inits associations with human history. In mere 
length and volume it is surpassed by some, though 
by few only. Other tropical rivers have their pe- 
tiodical inundations; but none come recorded to 
us for a period of many thousand years, as giving 
not fertility alone, but its very soil and existence 
to the land of Egypt. No other river on the globe 
has the physical peculiarity of flowing for the 
last 1200 miles through rainless regions, and re- 
ceiving not a single stream for this vast distance. 


Without noticing other physical singularities, as the | grimage. 


Etesian winds, &ec., we may simply advert further 
to what Sir ‘T. Brown calls “ those wild enormities 
of ancient magnanimity,”—the wonderful works 
of art, labour, and magnificence, which crowd the 
Nubian and Egyptian valley of the Nile; belonging 


to tell you something about Zeno 
Carpenter. He attended our meeting, and preached 
so lively and goo, in ancient style, such as I used 
to like when [ was a little giri; easy to under- 
stand, answering to the witness for Truth even in 
children; I could wish we had more such.” 

“ 21st,—I am deeply interested in the ‘ little 
folks’ welfare, though my turn is not to make as 
much ado with them, as some do. [I feel in look- 
ing at them like living over my life again. 


count of the geography and enthnology of the valley 
watered by the most important of these tributaries, 
the Shire, was sent by him to the British Association, 
and read at its last meeting. He describes the 
whole region as beautiful and healthy, and the 
soil as rich and productive. The natives are docile, 
and eager fortrade. The river is navigable at all 
seasons for 150 miles, with the exception of a space 
of thirty miles, where the cataracts impeded the 
progress of the steamer. Livingstone dwells more 
A great accountability on parents is their chil-|emphatically than ever upon the cotton growing 
dren! Careless parents, indulgent to the humors) capabilities of this portion of Africa, Ue scarcely 
and tempers of children, will certainly have to|excepts our own cotton belt, when he says that no 
answer for their conduct; and, more, go sorrowing| part of the world is better adapted to the growth of 
to their graves. I have seen this in my short pil-|this plant, which plays such an important role in 
commerce and politics. He looks forward to the 

Order them a7ight, it will save trouble another|day when the valleys of the Shire and the Nyassa 
day; do not command, unless obeyed; the will|shall furnish to the looms of Manchester a quantity 
gains ground, when they get the upper hand ; and|of the raw material as great as that now supplied 
when the will takes a wrong direction, father and|by the Southern States of the American Union. 
mother must be firm, though tender, and insist on} He affirms that one tract in the neighbourhood of 





toa time only faintly reached by fragmentary|right; begin early; their first lesson is, to do as|the Shire is especially fitted for the culture of Sea- 


records, but forming in themselves a living history|¢iey are bid; and our lesson is, not to bid, amiss.”| island cotton — The World. 
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“JOHN'S BAPTISM.” 


‘And he said unto them, ‘ Unto what then were ye 
baptized?’ And they said, ‘Unto John’s baptism.’ 
Then said Paul, ‘John verily baptized with the baptism 






































Who gentle word for scoff returned, 
Kind act, for every blow, 

Whose heart with loving-kindness burned 
For every friend and foe ; 


have never forgotton.” Is not this a very sug- 
gestive fact for many parents and teachers, and for ¢ 
masters, too, who are oft-times impatient and un- 8 


reasonable with youths of this class ? men 
Should stir us up with zeal to seek, 






























of repentance, saying unto the people that they should on Seema se, ie appé 
i believe on Him Thich should oan after him, that is, i a ec ommcan: sen Salvation from Sin. — the 
on Christ Jesus.’ ” ee ee ee : . Phil 
A crown as bright above. N. Can Christ be thy Lord, and thou not obey Him, 

wy lic indie oes ? A Journe Under Paris anal correspondent of ns ~_ po Pape: Ament vil 

i Why onde thus through fruitless years Swedish so 1 furnish oad t tid t Be not deceived ; such ve thou sigue shalt thou th 
ce alek to cate) “Giek wee ta dint. & Swedish Journal furnishes an interesting account| regan, He is none of thy Saviour whilst thou re- ies 
| ok of a subterranean voyage made through one of the|jectest his grace in thy heart, by which He would — 
ne ey sane eae yan aoe admirably constructed sewers of ae ; he _ save thee. What has He saved thee from? Has = 
Ye might behold your ma delight, ae tt ee oe * ; hee he saved thee from thy sinful lusts, thy worldly . jo 
i And find your peace and joy in Him. ing a flight of steps to the depth of about forty| affections, and vain conversation? If not, then he o 
aN ; five feet. The boat, a flat-bottomed affair, was|is none of thy Saviour. For though he be offered en 
: —_ bene ve nak eas eaten voice ? lighted by four lamps. ‘The sewer is an oe a Saviour to all, yet he is actually a Saviour to 2g 
Sina, Gate, Poe Soliowss na fifteen feet high and of equal breadth, with a ditch| those only, who are saved by him; and none are the 


or canal about ten feet wide, wherein all the dirt 


: 
Thee, dick thee, acs tel of tant.* saved by him, who live in those evils, by which we! 
| 


and filth of Paris is carried away. On the sides they are lost from God, and which he came to save oe 
| But come to me! for I alonet are sidewalks, which together are about four feet|them from. It is from sin that Christ is come to of e 
. hy itag . " e ° . . ” 
} as basins tan = a wide. The whole is built of beautiful white sand-|saye man, and from death and wrath, as the wages to tl 
For sins upon the pilgrimage. stone, and is kept remarkably neat and clean.|of jt, But those who are not saved, that is, deli- pers 
re Tage No stench or bad smell was preceptible. The denser} yered by the power of Christ in their souls, from amy 
a - eo ee _ ingtet, portion of the filth is carried away through large |the power that sin has had over them, can never be fen 
ut faith in me, thy soul can save, ins . i ‘ this 
Come! I will give thee quick relief, "— ya niprinsroed J exhibited saved from the death and wrath, which are the cer- all | 
i Come! I will leave thee nought to crave !"3 , Phe side-walks are excellent, and exhibite® DO/tain wages of the sin they live in. So far as peo- 
: signs of dampness, while the walls of the archway ple obtain victory over their evil dispositions and _ 
Oh, weary weepers! heed the voice, are kept white-washed, and are at all times white as) fleshly Justs to which they have been addicted, so sehc 
? eisetantion ne . ase the driven snow. The structure possesses the pro-| fay they are truly saved, and are witnesses of the os 
Foreyer in the Holy One. perties of an immense speaking-tube, the workmen redemption that comes by Jesus Christ. His name whe 
A Youne Frienp. | being able to converse at the distance of two miles} shows his work; “And thou shalt call his name bett 
° a" : 
—_—_>—_. from cach other. T he echo 1s very strong and Jesus, for he shall save his people from their sins,” abs 
For “The Friend.” |lasting. The fabric is said to be built after aj« Behold,” said John of Christ, the Lamb of God will 


“ WHOSE FAITH FOLLOW.” model of the catacombs of Rome, aided by all the 


that taketh away the sin of the world.” That is, he 


























_ Qn the death of great men in Scandinavia, in olden|latest improvements. Ou both sides, at about/behold him, whom God hath given to enlighten the 
time, a solemn feast was held, called the Gravol. On|ltwo hundred yards distant from one another, are people, and for salvation to as many as receive him tha 
these occasions those assembled, after draining what was openings, through which the workmen can ascend, d his lieht and ie thelr fecants d ke 
termed the “ Cup of Memory,” rehearsed the noble deeds i alain ‘ron ladd - a and his light and grace in their hearts, and take 
of the departed, and uttered vows to perform similar|2Y Means of permanent iron ladders, in case asud-| yy their daily cross, and follow him; such as would 1 
ones, den rain storm should cause the water to rise Over} rather deny themselves the pleasure of fulfilling afl 
; ; } a) . . . 6 
Among the sturdy Norsemen old, the side-walks, which is however, of rare occurrence. | their Justs, than sin against the knowledge he has 
When their great ones pass’d from earth, The contents of the sewer, of course, flow into given them of his will; or do that which they know I 
At the Gravol’s solemn feast was told, the river Seine, and the current is sufficient to they ought not to do. stril 
Their deeds of might and worth, carry along the boat used with considerable velo-} A mere profession of belief in Christ, and in the whe 
° . . ’ 
When girding armour for the right, city. Large reservoirs are constructed at intervals, | doctrines of the gospel, however important to every wate 
Unstained by fear or shame, into which the water can be turned for a short|,n. to whom they are made known, will not Bib 
‘ They proved a true heart’s manly might, time, in case it should be necessary to have the be sufficient, without obedience to his Holy Spirit hav 
eee canal dry for a little while. , manifested in the heart. We must know the chaff and 
Drained was the cup of memory, Che whole work was completed in two years.!t4 he consumed by its fiery baptism, and experi- 7 
Their acts were called to view, Beside the main canal, there are many minor ones, | onee the truth of the apostle’s direction: “ Put ye sho’ 
And the living took the vow to be, constructed under the principal streets, all of which| 5, the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provision are 
As faithful, bold and true. can be made to communicate with one another for the flesh, to fulfil the Sate thereof.” Per 
We too have cups of memory drained, These admirable underground works are accessible the 
In silent halls of thought, from the Louvre, the Tuileries, and from all the}  Agricultwre—“ Agriculture,” said Washington, “ th 
As saints who have their crowns obtained, barracks, and should the Parisians take a notion to| ‘js the most healthful, the most noble employment gra 
Before our minds are brought. barricade the streets in any portion of the city, the|of men.” “ Agriculture,” added Webster, in a 10 | 
We see them as they toiled on earth, imperial government might, at short notice, and} published letter, “ feeds us to a great extent; it sea 
In works of truth and love, ; without any person being aware of it, transport) clothes us} without it we would not have manufact- sha 
a a of ane eg mirth, troops, and, if there is time to make use of the re-|ures, and we would not have commerce. They all (ix. 
poe Saye Oe ee ee servoirs, so can cavalry also be transported the|stand together, but they stand together like pillars anc 
They flinched not from assaults of hate, same way. : in acluster, the largest in the middle, and that plai 
Yet oft o’er sinners wept, . There is an end to shooting on the soldiers from|largest is agriculture. Let us remember, too, that <p 
Whilst swerveless on the pathway strait, the windows, and a revolution in Paris will soon|we live in a country of small farms and freehold cou 
To light and life they kept. ly b . ; 7 : buil 
only be remembered among things that have been,|tenements ; in a country in which men cultivate, ul 
As we can trace their victories now never tooceur again. Through these underground| with their own hands, their own fee simple acres, the 
O'er oe and wrath, passages, @ prisoner can easily be taken from the|drawing not only their subsistence, but also their the 
on act Louvre to the Seine without attracting attention,| spirit of independence and manly freedom from the mot 
and thence sent off by railway, which is near at) ground they plow. They are at once its owners, its | 
Yes, if earth’s warrior’s fierce renown, hand. This splendid system of sewerage was one|its cultivators, its defenders ; and whatever else may ous 
8 aan an henna rm of the pet schemes of the first Napoleon—V. Am.|be undervalued or overlooked, let us never forget by t 
“Or y bet 7 al and life , ees that the cultivation of the earth is the most import- But 
glory, p ’ Dr. Arnoid, when at Laleham, once lost alll ant Jabor of man.” gre: 
And the soft brightness of his course, patience with a dull scholar, when the pupil looked ee city 
Meek conqueror over sin, up in is face and said, ‘‘ Why do you speak angrily,|_ The history of the world and the church 1» Is us, Gre 
W a Satan’s force, sir? Indeed I am doing the best I can.” Years|that wrong means will ever intercept good euds; risit 
t . ’ after, the doctor used to teil the story to his own|for without God’s assistance we can do nothing, Wh 
| * Mat.v.3. Heb. vii.25. } Actsiv.12;1Pet.i.9.{¢hildren, and say,“T never felt so ashamed ofjand, without his blessing all we do, will come to as t 


¢@ Rom. v. 1. 





myself in my life. That look and that speech I|nothing. for 
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For “The Friend.” |tween the lines of tombs. No other grave-yard in|very doubtful shallows. He thus writes in the 


Camden Evening School for Coloured Adults. Egypt rivals this. ‘Therefore the prophet spoke of| preface to his Sinai and Palestine :— 

Some of the readers of “ The Friend” will re-|it instead of Thebes, the seat of empire, or any} ‘“ Those who visit or deseribe the seenes of sa- 
member an article with the above caption, which | other great town better known in Palestine. Amos|cred history, expressly for the sake of finding con- 
appeared a few weeks since, drawing attention to|again uses the inundation of the Nile, “the flood |firmations of Scripture, are often tempted to mis- 
the fact of an application having been made to the|of Egypt,” as a symbol of the destruction that was|lead themselves and others by involuntary exagge- 
Philadelphia Association to establish a school, in|coming upon his land and people. (viii. 8; ix. 5.)|ration or invention. But this danger ought not to 
the neighbourhood of South Camden, N. J. It|I have never seen anything that so completely|prevent us from thankfully weleoming any such 
will be gratifying to some, and particularly to|brought before me the idea of a destroying flood, |evidences as can truly be found to the faithfulness 
those who responded to the application for assist-|as the inundation of the Nile. The river bursts|of the sacred records. 
ance with liberal contributions, to learn that the|through its banks, and covers the whole valley; in} ‘One such aid is sometimes sought in the sup- 
school has been in successful operation for about | the midst rushes a broad, turbid stream, agitated | posed fulfilment of ancient prophecies by the ap- 
three weeks, and that it has been attended by the|by the strong north wind blowing against its cur-|pearance which some of the sites of Syrian or 
coloured people of both sexes, with a zeal and|rent; on either side landmarks are carried away,|Arabian cities present to the modern traveller. 
steadiness quite pleasing to the committee in|and the villages stand like islands connected by|But, as a general rule, these attempts are only 
charge. It was opened on Second-day evening,|dikes, which the water threatens to break. Until| mischievous to the cause which they intend to up- 
the 3d instant, when sixty-three had their names|custom has used one to the scene, it is a terrible|hold. The present aspect of these sites may rather, 
registered, since increased to upwards of one hun-jrealization of the calamities of a flood. I have|for the most part, be hailed as a convincing proof 
dred and ten. Four teachers were employed, two|dwelt upon these less-known topics in preference to| that the spirit of prophecy is not so to be bound 
of each sex, who, notwithstanding diligent attention |the histories of Joseph and Moses, which have been|down. The continuous existence of Damascus and 
to their charge, are unable to render all the assist- | more carefully studied. Yet both these will gain a|Sidon, the existing ruins of Ascalon, Petra, and 
ance which would be desirable; there would be|fresh interest with those who will read them with| Tyre, showing the revival of those cities long after 
ample occupation for another instructor, but the|the Egyptian monuments for illustration. There|the extinction of the powers which they once rep- 
funds in the hands of the treasurer applicable to|they may see the investiture of a Joseph with his|resented, are standing monuments of a most im- 
this purpose, are not quite sufficient to discharge | badges of office, the robe of fine linen, and collar}portant truth, namely, that the warnings delivered 



















all the obligations already incurred. The deport- 
ment and attention to personal neatness of the 
scholars is quite satisfactory, and it has been ob- 
served that where two have been seated together, 
who were unequally advanced in acquirements, the 
better scholar has assisted his neighbour, in the 
absence of the teacher. The school, it is expected, 
will be regularly visited at least twice a week, when 
the condition of the weather, and of the crossing of 
the river will permit, by a committee appointed for 
that purpose. 
a 
From the Constitutional Press Magazine. 
Influence of Bgyptian Archwology on Bible Studies, 
(Concluded from page 117.) 

In these matters the accuracy of the Bible is 
strikingly shown. 
whom, and especially Herodotus, were not inaccu- 
rate observers, have been cited to set right the 
Biblical account. 
have proved that the sacred historian was correct, 
and the profane historian in error. The most in- 
teresting illustrations are, however, those which 
show a perfect knowledge of the country. These 
are quite as frequent in the Prophets as in the 
Pentateuch. Thus we read in Exodus, that when 
the Israelites saw Pharaoh in pursuit of them, 
“they said unto Moses, because [there were] no 
graves in Egypt, hast thou taken us away to die 
in the wilderness.” (xiv. 11.) The prophet Ho- 
sea declared of the fugitives of Ephraim, “ Egypt 
shall gather them up, Memphis shall bury them.” 


In every case the monuments) 


of gold; there they may see the corn carefully 
stored in granaries, as though for the years of fa- 
mine. Such boats as the papyrus-ark of Moses, 
are there shown, and there are foreign brick-makers 
under hard task-masters. The whole series of 
sculptures is an unintended commentary upon, and 
an impartial witness to, the truth of the Bible 
history. 

I may here mention a modern illustration. It 
is well-known that many ancient Egyptian customs 
are yet observed. Among these, one of the most 
prominent is the wailing for the dead by the women 
of the household, as well as those hired to mourn. 
In the great cholera of 1848, I was at Cairo. 
This pestilence frequently follows the course of 
rivers. Thus, on that occasion, it ascended the 


The Greek writers, some of|Nile, and showed itself in great strength at Boolik, 


the port of Cairo, distant from the city a mile and 
a half to the westward. For some days it did not 
traverse this space. Every evening at sunset, it 
was our custom to go up to the terrace on the roof 
of our house. There, in that calm, still time, I 
heard each night the wail of the women of Boolik 
for their dead, borne along in a great wave of sound, 
a distance of two miles, the lamentation of a city 
stricken with pestilence. So, when the first-born 
were smitten, “there was a great cry in Egypt; 
for [there was] not a house where [there was] not 
one dead.” (Exodus xiii. 30.) 

Perhaps the most important use of Egyptian 
archeeology in reference to the Bible, is the man- 





ner in which it illustrates the fulfilment of prophecy. 


(ix. 6.) Egypt is, above all countries, a land of|Here, again, I know that many, wearied by the 


ancient tombs. The rocky ridge that shuts in the 
plain and valley, is honey-combed in its face with 
sepulchral grottos; in the edge of the desert are 
countless mummy-pits; on its surface are many 
built tombs. Scarcely a day’s journey passes, but 
the voyager up the Nile sees some of these; first, 
the great chains of the Pyramids; then, when the 
mountain approaches, the entrances of grottos along 
its face, sometimes a field of sepulchres. Numer- 
ous as are the modern tombs, they are insignificant 
by the side of their truly innumerable predecessors. 
But of all the ancient sites, Memphis has the 
greatest necropolis. For about fifteen miles, this 
city of the dead extends along the edge of the 
Great Desert, marked from afar by the pyramids 


rash and presumptuous interpretations of prophecy 
which have of late years abounded, will object to 
the very discussion of the subject. Yet if they 
acknowledge the truth of the Bible, they must be 
prepared to give a reverent consideration to the 
prophecies it contains. The belief in the inspira- 
tion of these prophecies is a necessary consequence 
of a belief in the truth of the Bible. There is no 
middle course—a prophecy must either be authori- 
tative or an imposture. 

In consequence of the uncritical mode in which 


prophecy has been studied, this branch of Biblical 


inquiry has been neglected by many who have not 
felt any doubt as to the authenticity of the Scrip- 
tures, and others have adopted views of the nature 













stroyed. 
speak of their final ruin, or else did not declare the 
impending calamities to be the last that should fall 


centuries ago. 





rising regally above the smaller monuments, |of sacred prophecy in some degree tending to lower 
Wherever excavations have been made, it seems |its dignity, and to weaken the evidence of its Di- 
as though there had been an economy of space,|vine origin. Thus Professor Stanley, avoiding the 
for there is frequently but a narrow passage be-|rocks on which Keith ran his vessel, steers into 





by ‘holy men of old,’ were aimed not against 
stocks and stones, but then as always, against 
living souls and sins, whether of men or of na- 
tions.” —P. xvi. 


The principle put forth in this passage would, I 


think, reduce all seemingly literal prophecy to a 
typical sense. * * * 
punished except by the wasting of their fields and 
cities ? 


How could nations be 


Professor Stanley’s reply is a citation of 
the restoration of certain cities, some yet standing, 
which were once denounced as to be utterly de- 
The prophecies, however, either did not 


upon them. Ascalon, Petra, and Tyre, if not at 
once destroyed, certainly virtually perished many 
Jerusalem is stil! a city ; but where 
has prophecy been more literally fulfilled than in 
the obliteration of her old monuments in the time 
of desolation that followed the capture by Titus? 
The cases of Damascus and Sidon are, I frankly 
acknowledge, more difficult of explanation. Yet, 
if we admit the veracity of what sacred history 
relates as to the fall of the one, and profane his- 
tory as to that of the other, there seems to be a 
sufficient answer to the requirements of the case. 
Very often the dissociation of people and city 
might be reasonably supposed to relieve the latter 
from the curse that fell on it for the punishment of 
its inhabitants. Damascus, be it remembered, was 
Syrian, and for centuries has been Arab. Who 
rebuilt it we know not, after the Assyrians had 
destroyed it; but in St. Paul’s timé it was ruled 
by an Arab prince; and from the earlier days of 
Mohammedanism, it has been a seat of Arab power. 
The case of Petra is well worth looking into. 
There the full measure of punishment came surely, 
if it tarried long. First the Idumzeans were driven 
into their rocky fastnesses, there for a while to re- 
sist the power of Greece and Rome. Even then, 
however, the dominant race, that of the Nabatheeans, 
appears to have been not Edomite but Arab. But 
for centuries past, probably for full eighteen hun- 
dred years, the Edomite race has disappeared, and 
the only population of its mountain and valley has 
been a colony descended from its hereditary ene- 
mies. Some have cavilled at there being now a 


scanty peasant-population of the valley of Petra. 
But these very peasants are called “ the children 
of Israel,” Benee-Israeel, and | find in their exist- 
ence a confirmation of the truth of the Bible-nar- 
rative which relates the settling of a band of 








Simeonites, in Hezekiah’s time, in Mount Seir, (1 
Chron. iv. 42, 43,) no less than a fulfilment of the 
prophecy that Israelites, apparently the most south- 
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Good Advice for all Times. 
The following letter from John Hunt to John) 





not, their determinations; binding them in chains 
and fetters, so that his hidden purposes are brought 
to pass, although they know not who it was that 


erp, should hold “the Mount of Esau.” (Oba-| Pemberton is well worthy the serious consideration restrained, and set bounds and limits which they 


diah, 19.) 
I think that here we have witnesses enough to 


of the true-hearted, deeply tried followers of the| 
Lord Jesus Christ, in the present day. John Hunt, 


could not exceed. 
“T hope your Meeting for Sufferings will be kept 


justify our maintaining those rules of interpretation | previous to the date of this letter, had been twice |up, and duly attended, in the unity of the spirit 
which a long series of great divines has upheld.|from England, in America, on religious service.|and bond of gospel fellowship, which is charity, 
Let Egypt supply a fresh test, Egypt of which each| He finally removed here, and during the time of out of all heats and strife for victory, in innocency 
site has been well explored, and of which the post-|the American Revolution, died near Hopewell,|and simplicity. Then the Lord will bless you, and 


biblical history presents few gaps. As I travelled 
through the country, I was very much struck by 
the utter ruin of some cities and towns, and the 
long continuance of others, when all the advantages 
of position and ancient importance have been in 
favour of the former. I have unriddled this diffi- 
culty by the prophecies relating to them. For in- 
stance, it is said of Memphis, ‘‘ Noph shall be waste 
and desolate, without an inhabitant.” (Jer. xlvi. 
19;) and “Thus saith the Lord God, [ will also} 
destroy the idols, and I will cause [their] images 
to cease out of Nopb.” (Ezek. xxx. 13.) Except 
Sais, Memphis, the greatest city of Egypt, is alone 
unmarked by the ruins of temples. The remains 
are utterly insignificant, although the tombs are 
great and extensive enough to show the size and 
wealth of the city. So, too, of Thebes it is proph- 
esied, “ No, shall be rent asunder.” (Ezek. xxx. 16,) 
which may merely refer to the distress of its peo- 
ple; but when we stand amid its ruins, torn by a 
great earthquake, of which Eusebius has preserved 
the record, we incline to the literal interpretation. 
Nowhere else in Egypt has the solid masonry of 
the temples been thus destroyed. Still more dis- 
tinct are the prophecies of the drying of the Red 
Sea, which has taken place since the latest date to 
which perverted ingenuity has endeavoured to bring 
down the prophetic writings. ‘“ The Lord shall 
utterly destroy the tongue of the Egyptian sea.” 
(Isaiah xi. 15.) 
sea.” (Isaiah xix. 5.) In the last two thousand 
years the head of the Gulf of Suez has retired 
some twenty miles. Who can look at that dried- 
up bed, and doubt “the sure word of prophecy ?” 
So is the failure of the Nile foretold, (Isaiah xix. 
5,) and, apparently, also the destruction of its 
seven streams, (xi. 15,) although the latter passage 
may mean not that the Egyptian river should be 
smitten in “the seven streams,” but that “the 
river,” that is Euphrates, should be smitten “ into 
seven streams.” In any case, the Nile in the Delta 
has so failed, that now the only navigable branches 
are the two that were formerly artificial canals, so 
that the seven streams are fordable. Not less de- 
finite are the prophecies of the failure of the papy- 
rus and other reeds, and the flax, the destruction 
of the fisheries, and the consequent ruin of the 
main branches of Egyptian industry. (Isaiah xix.) 
Not less remarkable is the exact fulfilment of these 
predictions. The papyrus is unknown in Egypt, 
the reeds are no longer a feature of its vegetation, 
English cotton is sold in its streets, in the place of 
its once famous fine linen, and its fisheries can 
ecarcely support the half-savage population of a 
small district. In the political history, the one 
prophecy that “ There shall be no more a prince of 
the land of Egypt,” (Ezek. xxx. 13,) has been 
literally fulfilled in the stranger rule that has been 
the curse of the country since the second Persian 
conquest, more than two thousand years ago. 
Egyptian archzology has had the reputation of 
being a narrow and fruitless pursuit. I have en- 


deayoured to show that, if rightly prosecuted, it| 
In these days of 


has the highest human interest. 
contest, so important a province should not be left 
to those who are indifferent or hostile to the best 
purpose of honest and earnest inquiry. 


“The waters shall fail from the} 


Virginia, whilst in banishment there. 


“ London, Third mo. 1, 1764. 

“Dear Friend,—Some accounts lately received 
from Philadelphia, of the murder committed by a 
cruel banditti of a number of poor, unhappy I[n-| 
dians near or at Lancaster, has deeply affected my | 
mind, oceasioning [me to feel] near sympathy with | 
Friends in your province, and [to raise] frequent 
cries for your preservation in this day of close trial | 
and probation. 

“The times are indeed perilous, and many must 
stand as in jeopardy every hour. Who can stand 
upright and unshaken and true to the ancient tes- 
timony in meekness and stability?—those who have 
made the Most High their refuge, and trust singly | 
under the shadow of his wing for preservation. 
To these he will be a Covert from storms, and de- 
fend from the arrows of the mighty. His name! 
his high and holy name! shall be to them a safe 
dwelling-place, and tower of defence ; a sanctuary, 
in which no breach can ever be made. May you) 
flee there, and rest in quietness, solitary till the) 
storm be over. 

“There is a time to remain hidden and be silent, | 
and a time to appear and speak, a time to suffer, | 
and atime toreign. The Lamb of God for a time | 
was dumb. As a sheep before the shearers, so he | 
opened not his mouth, but in patience endured the | 
contradiction of sinners, and suffered unto death. 
It seems to me you should as much as possible 
follow his blessed example. Go not out. Contend 
not with men who are of this world, and whose 
spirits are on fire, who, though not active with their! 
own hands to shed blood, yet their hands are not) 
clean, but polluted. It will be much safer for you! 
to refrain from discoursing frequently, respecting | 
\the outward state of things amongst you, and the 
‘commotions and tumults that are or may be, for if 
Friends entertain one another with often convers- | 
|ing about those matters, there will be a danger of 
drawing the miud from a proper centre, and a loss) 
may be insensibly sustained. Let the Lamb’s pa- | 
tience and meekness dwell richly in you; so shall’ 
you shine with conspicuous brightness in due sea- 
son, and truth will gain ground, not by open con- | 
\tests and reasoning, but by humble resignation and 
suffering. The great cause of religion never lost 





| 
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professors [in such seasons] kept their places in 
righteousness. ‘There is nothing secret from the 


Most High. No humble spirit but He beholds. 


child of the family, but He noticeth it; not a sor- 
rowful sigh or groan from the true birth, but his 
holy, attentive ear heareth. And when the mea- 
sure of suffering is full, and He says it is enough, 
then will the Lord arise in his mighty power, and 
reign in majesty. The spears of the mighty shall 
be broken, and their strength become as the spider's 
web. Kings shall be bound in chains, and nobles 
in fetters of iron. ‘They shall be confounded and 
brought to nought, who trust in their own strength 
and policy, and make flesh their arm. The work 
is the Lord’s, and who can stand before Him. He 
ruleth in the councils of princes as he sees meet, 





ground by suffering, but spread much when its! 


refresh and comfort you with his precious, living 
presence, making you one another’s joy in the Lord, 
“T very often think of that meeting, and re- 
member some baptizing seasons I enjoyed therein, 
when amongst you. At those times I clearly saw 
the service of that institution, and also its neces- 
sity. My dear love in the unchangeable truth to 
the members of that meeting in a particular man- 
ner, and to the whole flock and family of the 
faithful in your province. These things spring 
freely in pure love without forecast, and thou art 
at liberty to make such use of them, as freedom 
permits. - ° - ° 
“ Our friend William Horne is now here. He 
writes thee by this conveyance. My very dear 
love salutes thy worthy aged mother and your 
whole family. Please to accept also a large share 
thyself from me and my dear wife and children. 
“Joun Hunt.” 





Petroleum or Rock Oil Wells —At the meeting 
of the American Association for the advancement 
of science, Prof. Newberry read a very interesting 
paper on Rock Oil, the discovery of which has 
caused such a revolution in the price of property 
in some of the adjoining counties. The oil, it ap- 
pears from the gentleman’s statement, is found in 
Pennsylvania, Western Virginia and Ohio, Canada 
and other places. The wells yield by pumping, 
from ten or twenty-five barrels per day of the 
crude oil. The yield of the refined article of the 
Pennsylvania oil is about 85 per cent. of the whole. 
He saw a well which gave ten barrels a day of 
pure oil, without any foreign admixture, and it was 
barrelled and sent to market as it came out of the 
ground, The owner was not satisfied and deepened 
his well, and in eighteen hours one hundred and 
ten barrels were collected from it—but this proved 
to be very impure. The crude oil burns dimly, 
and is a very good lubricator, and when refined, 
has less smoke and less odour than any other oil, 
and is not explosive, while its illuminating power 
is equal to the best coal oil, and can be furnished 
cheaper than any other. 

In Illinois, the oils oceur in a limestone, and the 
loss by distillation is about one-half. These oils 
everywhere occur, for the most part, about one 
geological level. The Portage sandstone, which is 
a porous rock, is the one most frequently pene- 
trated with the hope of getting oil; but this rock 
only serves as a reservoir for it, as it is forced up 
from below. The chemists must announce the 


No mournful tear which is scattered by the least | theory of its formation, but it seems to have dis- 


tilled from the carbonaceous deposit below, and it 
may be the product of animal as well as vegetable 
remains. Prof. Pugh confirned the statement as 
to the practical value of the petroleum. It is used 
with great success by the studerts in the Institution 
jto which he belongs, and they found it to burn 
\better, and to be generally superior to the common 
oil. Prof. Whitney thought it likely that these oils 
were of animal origin, as no vegetables had been 
discovered in the Hudson river formation, from 
which also oils had been obtained. Specimens of 
the petroleum in its crude and refined states were 
exhibited. Some of the natural specimens were 





and influenceth by a secret power which they know 


translucent as olive or castor oil. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Immediate Revelation. 
It has been one of the devices of Satan, in or- 
der to maintain his kingdom, to seduce man wen) 
obedience to and a reliance upon the revelation of 


the Spirit are foolishness to him, “ neither can he 
know them, because they are spiritually discerned.” 
If things which properly pertain to man, cannot be 
understood by any power inferior to the spirit of a 
man, then the things of God and Christ cannot be 


plates, a little ox-gall, or other suitable material, 
is rubbed over them. Previous to the isinglass 
becoming quite dry, they are cut through along 
\the borders. The leaves are then removed and cut 
‘out with hollow punches, as in the case of other 


the Holy Spirit, as the only means by which the} kuown or discerned by anything below the Spirit | wafers. The various colors are also communicated 


saving knowledge of God is obtained. 
light and glory of the gospel of Christ had pre- 
vailed in parts of the world, so as to dispel the 
darkness of the heathenish doctrine of the plural- 
ity of gods, the devil knowing there was no proba- 
bility of deluding man any longer that way, began 
to puff him up with an imaginary knowledge of the 
true God, setting him to seek God the wrong way, 


After the|of God and of Christ. 


Christ and the saving knowledge of Him, is spirit- 
ual, and therefore can only be known and discerned 
by the Holy Spirit operating upon the heart, and 
giving living faith to believe and accept them. The 
apostle also asserts that “no man can say that 
Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost.” If no 
man can affirm that He is Lord without the Holy 


and persuading him to rest in such a knowledge of] Spirit, it must be plain that he cannot know Him 


the Divine Being, as was of his own acquiring, and 
not of the Lord’s teaching. This device, accom- 
modated to the corrupt disposition of fallen man, 
who would exalt himself, and reject that which 
would bring him under distress for sin, and restrain 
his ambition, has proved successful with many. In 
this self-exaltation and conceit, as God is greatly 
dishonoured, so the devil has his object in keeping 
possession of the heart, who cares not how God is 
acknowledged in words, provided himself is always 
served. He matters not how great and high spe- 
culations man entertains of his Almighty Creator, 
or what devotional forms he practises, so long as 
he serves his passions and lusts, and obeys the 
devil's suggestions and temptations. By this means 
christianity becomes as it were, an art with many, 
acquired iike any other art or science, and men 
have not only assumed the name of christians, but) 
have procured themselves to be esteemed as — 
ters of christianity by artificial modes of man’s 
devising, though altogether strangers to the spirit) 
and lite of Jesus. 

If we take the true definition of a christian ac- 
cording to the Holy Scriptures, that he only is one 
who hath the Spirit of Christ, and followeth it, 
how many professors, even pretended teachers of 
christianity, would be justly divested of that noble 
title. There is no real knowledge of God but by 
Jesus Christ, the Mediator between God and man, 
according to his own words: “ No man knoweth| 
the Father but the Son, and he to whom the Son 
will reveal Him.” “1 am the way, the Truth, 
and the life, no man cometh unto the Father, but 
by me.” Hence it is evident that the knowledge 
of God which is life eternal, is only given by his 
Son, who manifests himself to man by his Holy 
Spirit. He is now withdrawn from us as to his 
outward or bodily appearance, and is ascended 
up where he was before with the Father, but now 
he reveals himself by his spiritual appearance in 
the soul. Before he parted from his disciples, he} 
said, “ Lo, 1 am with you always, even to the end 
of the world ;” and after his ascension, he directed | 
the apostle John to write to the church of Laodi- 
cea, saying, “ Behold I stand at the door and 
knock ; if any man hear my voice, and open the 
door, | will come in to him, and will sup with him, 
and he with me.” “He that hath an ear, let him 
hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches.” 
This must be an inward appearance of Christ to 
s mind of map, and a spiritual communion with 

im. 
_ Another apostle says, “ What man knoweth the 
thiugs of a man, save the spirit of a man which is 
iu him? Even so the things of God kuoweth no 
wan, but the Spirit of God. Now we have not 
received the spirit of the world, but the Spirit 
Which is of God, that we might know the things 
Which are freely given us of God.” “ But the 
natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God, for they are foolishness unto him.” In 
his natural or uuregenerate condition, the things of 
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without it. The inference from which is, that the 
knowledge of God and of Christ that is life eter- 
nal, is only obtained and conveyed to the soul by 
the Spirit of God, and therefore the knowledge 


The revelation of Jesus| 


to them by pigments while in the fluid state. 





For “ The Friend.” 

“The glorious Lord will be unto us a place of 
broad rivers and streams, wherein shall go no 
‘galley with oars, neither shall gallant ship pass 
ithereby.” I have felt an earnest desire, that my 
\dear young friends who are seeking after the Truth, 
\may indeed experience this gracious promise to be 
fulfilled. To those who have come unto Jesus as 
|poor, suppliant sinners, and have, through faith in 
\tlim, received the remission of their sins, having 
become, by marriage covenant with the Son, re- 


which the carnal man has acquired from the words|conciled children of the Highest—to these, and 


and writings of spiritual men, by the exercise of 


his natural talents, is not the knowledge that can 
nourish the soul up to life eternal. 

Friends have always held in high esteem the 
Holy Scriptures written by Divine inspiration, 
which they are bound to receive and believe, as 
“ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, | 


to these alone, is the Lord found to be indeed 
glorious, a place of broad rivers and streams, 
and so great will be the humility of such, that 
there will be found no place for the galley with 
loars—armed by human strength, neither shall 
proud, gallant ship pass thereby. Oh, the sweet 
sense of forgiven sin these experience, “ Being jus- 


for instruction in righteousness, that the man of|tified by faith, we have peace with God, through 
God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all|ocur Lord Jesus Christ.” 

good works ;” and “which are able to make wise = ae 
unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ} Over-Ezertion—Violent exercise is exceedingly 
Jesus.” Whatever means He may please to use | dangerous. Young people are apt to run to ex- 
for the help of his church, and of every member |tremes, as 1n the following instance: <A writer in 
of it, is effectual because He ordains it, and brings|the London Times says “ that almost all young 
it home to the mind, and applies it by his Spirit to;men who have been at Oxford and Cambridge, 
the condition of the soul, and thereby gives it|especially those who have meddled much in boat 
living faith to believe, that it will contribute to|races, have as a rule diseased blood-vessels, arte- 
make it wise unto salvation, and to promote its|ries, or veins, and very many of them diseased 
furtherance in the way that leads to everlasting | and dilated hearts—all brought on by the strain 
life. Man cannot command the spiritual bread that }2d undue excitement (‘ remora,’ we, the doctors, 
comes down from God out of heaven; he must/call it,) of the circulation, induced by pulling at 
wait for it, and hunger and thirst for it. This|boat races. In fact, the matter is now well recog- 
hunger can only be produced by the operation of nized both at insurance offices and in the admin- 
the Holy Spirit, giving man a true sense of what |istration of chloroform amongst the upper classes, 
he needs, and raising the “ hunger after righteous- | where a diseased heart is to be avoided. It would 
ness ;” which, in the Lord’s time, he will answer, seem the delicate fibres of the hearts of the boys 
and give the necessary supplies. Let none attempt and lads sent to Oxford especially, at once give 
to make bread to satisfy their hungry souls, or to| way before this pressure or remora.” 

kindle a fire to soften their hard hearts, but learn | 
to endure patiently the feeling of their destitute | 
state, which the Holy Spirit only can bring them | 


ee 








pomentnntsianiens 
Barotrope—A Frenchman has invented what 
is called a barotrope, a sort of human locomotive, 
to a sense of, and in the Lord’s time He will satisfy ‘by which a man sits on wheels and walks himself 
all their needs, through Jesus Christ our Lord. © |#long five miles in thirty-five minutes on the Bou- 
= ‘levard Bazaar of Paris at noon, when the street 

Manufacture of Wafers.—The mode of making | ¥2S most crowded. At another time the same 
the best quality of wafers, as practised by the ™e? made thirteen miles in ninety-six minutes, the 

‘ é ? — . senednad heimer an. anew the . oes sal 

English manufactures, is as follows :—Fine wheat CX®TCs® being so easy that they offered to keep 
flour is taken, and mixed with white of eggs and 't UP alternate hours, day after day, and thought 
isinglass into a very smooth paste ; this is spread ithey could without difficulty average fifty or sixty 
over tin plates evenly, and dried in an oven, seve- jmiles a day. A singular thing about it is, that 





ral of the plates being placed one over the other |!* beats the best turn outs on steep grades, if they 
to communicate a glossy surface to the wafers. | 
When dry, the sheets of paste thus formed are| 
laid up in a pile, about an inch or more in depth, 
and cut into circular pieces by a hollow punch, | 
which allows the wafers to pass up its tubular 
cavity and discharge themselves sideways as the | 
cutting proceeds, which is effected with great ra-| 
pidity. ‘The varity of colors that are ordinarily 
communicated to wafers, is given to them in the 
paste, by the usual pigments in the dry powdered | 
state, or previously dissolved in the water employed. 
The French isinglass wafers, made in France, are 
formed of isinglass dissolved in water to the proper | 
consistence, which is poured out upon plates of| 
glass provided with borders, and laid upon a level | 
table; to prevent the glue from sticking to the 





present a compact or paved surface. 
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In our columns of to-day will be found a letter 
from John Hunt, which, we think, will commend 
itself to the best feelings of all who really know 
what it is to suffer for the cause of the church and 


‘its glorified Head. 


John Hunt removed from England to this coun- 
try some time prior to the breaking out of the re- 
volutionary war, and resided in the immediate neigh- 


bourhood of Philadelphia. Together with nineteen 
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other citizens, all members of our religious Society|an amendment to include the repeal of all “personal | view of the distracted and dangerous condition of the 
but three, he was banished to Winchester, Vir-| liberty bills,” so called. country, the President has issued a proclamation, re- 
ginia, where he died, after an exile from his home On that day, the President sent to the Senate the no-| commending that the people of the United States should 


: . mination of Attorney-General Black, to be Secretary of| observe the 4th day of the First month, 1861, as a day 
of a little more than six months. James Pember- State, which was confirmed. of “humiliation, fasting and prayer.” He says, “An 
ton, who was a fellow-sufferer with him, after! Zhe Popular Vote.—According to the official returns,| Omnipotent Providence may overrule existing evils for 
speaking of the patience and christian fortitude! the following vote was given at the last Presidential} permanent good. He can make the wrath of man to 
manifested by him during his sickness, his peace- election. South Carolina is not included, the electors} praise Him, and the remainder of wrath he can restrain.” 
fulness and christian composure in the prospect of being chosen in that State by the Legislature. “His Omnipotent arm only can save us from the awful 


2 - For Lincoln... - 1,866,861 effects of our own crimes and follies—our own ingrati- 
death, and his burial at Hopewell, says, “ Thus 002, 8 
































































u “ Douglas ... - » 1,002,354 tude and guilt towards our heavenly Father.” 
the last act of respect and love was solemnly paid “ Breckinridge . . .  ~=—-6 85,866 South Carolina.—The State Convention assembled at 
to the remains of a dignified minister of the gospel, “ Bell . . . . « « « 560,735 Columbia on the 17th inst., and, after organizing, ad- 
whose gift was eminent, and he had laboured in it Fusion and scattering . . . 569,803 journed to meet the next day at Charleston, in conse- 








forty years. His delivery was clear and intelli- 
gible, and his doctrine sound and edifying. He 
was often favoured with great power and demon- 
stration, singularly manifested in our meetings for 
worship we had during our exile at Winchester. 
He expressed himself much concerned that the in- 
habitants should come to a knowledge of the Truth, 
and a due feeling for their own eternal welfare ; 
and although but few of them knew us, yet they 
were desirous to attend our meetings. Being a man 
of clear judgment and strong natural abilities, im- 
proved by long religious experience, he was a use- 
ful member of our religious Society, careful for the 
support of the disciplin:, and spoke often perti- 
nently to matters under consideration.” 

Truly it may be said, that being dead, he yet 
speaketh. 


quence of the prevalence of small-pox in the former city. 

The Kansas Sufferers—According to the reports of 
the Kansas Relief Convention, liberal supplies of flour, 
meat, corn and other provisions, have been received 
from Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, and distributed among 
the destitute—still however leaving much want unsup- 
plied. 

Saw Mills in California.—There are 400 saw mills in 
California, erected at a cost of $2,500,000. Of these, 
about 200 are propelled by steam, and the remainder by 
water. They cut annually 500,000,000 feet of lumber, 
the value of which is $15,000,000. 

Violent Deaths in New Orleans, La.—The coroner of 
New Orleans, La., reports 85 murders in that city dur- 
ing the year, 32 suicides, 109 accidental deaths, 79 
deaths from intemperance, and 105 cases of drowning. 

Cincinnati.—The municipal authorities of this city be- 
ing dissatisfied with the U.S. census, have had it re- 
taken, and make the population 171,293, which is about 
10,000 more than were first returned. 


Total . . 4,685,619 

Secretary of the Treasury.—Philip F. Thomas, of Mary- 
land, has been appointed to the post vacated by the re- 
signation of Howell Cobb. The appointment was con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 372. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 223; of diptheria, 
10; scarlet fever, 29. 

Pennsylvania.—The complete census of this State 
shows an aggregate population of 2,913,441 inhabitants ; 
occupying 514,847 dwellings. There are 160,923 farms 
in the State. Lancaster county has the largest number 
of farms, viz., 6721. Forest, the smallest number, 98, 
and only 839 inhabitants. The five most populous coun- 
ties are, Philadelphia, 568,034; Allegheny, 180,074; 
Lancaster, 116,621; Berks, 94,003; Luzerne, 91,089; 
total, in five counties, 1,049,821. 

The Treasury Note Bill, which passed the House of 
Representatives, was amended in the Senate, and finally 
passed. It authorizes the issue of treasury notes for 
such sums as the public exigencies may require, but not 
to exceed at any time ten millions of dollars, of deno- 
minations not less than fifty dollars. The notes bear 
interest, and are to be received in payment of taxes and 
all public dues. 

The Union Committee of Congress, are understood to 
have held a number of meetings, and discussed various 
propositions designed to restore harmony. On the 13th, 
they adopted, by a vote of 23 to 8, a resolution offered 
by the member from Arkansas, as follows: “ Resolved, 
that, in the opinion of this Committee, the existing dis- 
content among the Southern people, and the growing 
hostility among them to the Federal government, are 
greatly to be regretted; and that whether such discon- 
tents and hostility are without just cause or not, any 
reasonable, proper, and constitutional remedies, and ef- 
fectual guarantees of their peculiar interests, as recog- 
nized by the Constitution, necessary to preserve the 
peace of the country, and the perpetuity of the Union 
should be promptly and cheerfully granted.” The States 
voting in the negative, were, New York, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Maine, and Wisconsin. 

The Secession Movement.—A meeting of the members 
of Congress from the farther South was held on the 
evening of the 13th, at the request of Reuben Davis, of 
Mississippi, one of the members of the Committee of 
“Thirty-three.” A manifesto addressed to their consti- 
tuents, was drawn up and signed by them generally, in 
which they urge immediate secession from the Union, 
and declare that the Republicans are resolute in the 
purpose to grant nothing that will or ought to satisfy 
the South. They say, ‘In our judgment the honour, 
safety and independence of the Southern people are to 
be found only in a Southern confederacy—the inevita- 
ble result of separate State secession.” The manifesto 
was forthwith transmitted by telegraph. As this action 
of the representatives of the cotton States took place 
after the passage of the resolution of the Union com- 
mittee, it is obvious they are opposed to any accommo- 
dation or compromise, and desire to break up the Union 
at all hazards. There is but lit'le, if any, confidence re- 
posed in the assurances that South Carolina will not 
resist the Federal authorities during the administration 
of President Buchanan. They are regarded as mere 
promises, to quiet the apprehensions in official quarters. 
Gen. Scott has expressed the opinion that additional 
forces should be sent to South Carolina for the protec- 
tion of the public property. The President, however, is 
still opposed to such an increase, for prudential reasons, 
being apprehensive that it would but augment the pre- 
sent excitement. Lewis Cass, Secretary of State, has 
resigned his position, in consequence of a disagreement 
with the President in regard to the propriety of rein- 
forcing the forts, in Charleston harbour. He maintained 
that it was the duty of the President to do so, but the 
latter was unwilling to sanction a movement, which, he 
feared, might lead to a collision and bloodshed. In 
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Received from John Macy, N. C., $6, vols. 31, 32 and 
33; from Nathan Breed, per W. B. Oliver, Mass., $2, 
vol. 33, for V. Meader, $2, vol. 34; from Israel Bufting- 
ton, agt., Mass., $2, vol. 34, and for Senara Lincoln, P. 
Tripp, N. Buffinton, Wm. F. Wood, Miller Chace, P. 
Chace, and M. B. Buffinton, $2 each, vol. 34. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evropr.—News from Liverpool to the 7th inst. 

The British Parliament was to meet on the 5th of Se- 
cond month. A deputation which includes two mem- 
bers of Parliament, has been appointed to convey an 
invitation to Garibaldi to visit England. The Times 
publishes full details of the expedition of the exploring 
vessels for ascertaining the feasibility of the projected 
North Atlantic telegraph. The results are pronounced 
highly satisfactory and encouraging. 

Farther details have been received of the operations 
in China. In two engagements with the Chinese, two 
thousand of them were killed, and fifty guns taken. The 
allies had only eighteen men wounded. The head quar- 
ters of the allies were eight miles from Pekin. The 
Chinese sent a flag of truce, with the provisions for a 
treaty. The Emperor’s brother had been appointed 
Chief Commissioner to make a peace. 

The London money market was active, but easier. 
The best bills were negotiated at 4} per cent. 

The Liverpool cotton market had declined fd , in con- 
sequence of the financial panic in the United States. 
Sales of the week, 49,000 bales. The Manchester ad- 
vices continued favourable. Breadstuffs were dull, and 
pressing on the market, in consequence of heavy arri- 
vals from the United States. The quotations were as 
follow—Red wheat, 12s. a 12s. 9d. per 100 pounds; 
white, 13s. a 13s. 6d.; yellow corn, 37s.a quarter. Con- 
sols, 935 a 94. 

A French imperial decree provides for a more direct 
participation by the great bodies of State in the govern- 
ment. The Senate and Corps Legislatif are annually to 
vote an address, in reply to the Emperor’s speech. Pro- 
vision is made for a due expression of opinion and the 
publication of debates. Some superfluous offices of 
dignity and honour are to be suppressed. It is stated 
that no one was aware of the Emperor’s purpose to de- 
cree these changes in the Constitution, till he laid the 
document before his ministers in council, where it met 
with some opposition. 

The siege of Gaeta continued. Four batteries had 
opened their fire upon the place. 

Unitep Srares. —Congress.—The alarming condition 
of public affairs has been the chief topic of discussion. 
In both Houses, various propositions have been consid- 
ered, and a variety of amendments to the Constitution 
have been brought forward, designed to pacify the 
South. We have no space to report them in detail. On 
the 17th, the House of Representatives passed a resolu- 
tion in the following words, by a vote of 153 to 14:— 
“Resolved, that we deprecate the spirit of disobedience 
to the Constitution wherever manifested, and that we 
earnestly recommend the repeal of all statutes by the 
State Legislatures, in conflict with and in violation of 
that sacred instrument, and the laws of Congress 
passed in pursuance thereof.” This was explained in 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


A Friend and his wife are wanted to fill the stations 
of Superintendent and Matron at West-town Boarding- 
School. 

Application to be made to either of the following 
Friends: NatrHan SHArpuess, Concord; James EMLEN, 
West Chester ; Samuet Hities, Wilmington; Henry 
Cope or Wiuu1aM Evans, Philadelphia. 

Twelfth mo. 10th, 1860. 





FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT GERMANTOWN. 


Wanted at this Institution a Female Teacher, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, competent to give instruc- 
tion in the usual branches of an English education. 

Apply to Saran Ann Fett, Repecca B. Corr, BeuLan 
S. Morris, Germantown, Philadelphia, or to Amy AL- 
BERTSON, at the school, adjoining Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Germantown. 


—————+.s___. 


MarrigD, on the 8th of Eleventh month, at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, West Grove, Chester Co, Pa., GrorGE 
T. SatrertTuwaire, of Salem, Ohio, to Saran C. Conarp, 
daughter of Thomas and Rebecca S. Conard, of the for- 
mer place. 
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Diep suddenly, on the 20th of Eleventh month, Joun 
T. Troru, son of Samuel F. Troth, aged 27 years; a 
member of Burlington Monthly Meeting, N. J. Itis be- 
lieved that he was daily concerned to walk in the light 
of the Lord ; circumspect even to jexlousy, in the watch 
he set upon the door of his lips, and in the guard he 
placed upon his actions. Truthful, scrupulously just, 
merciful, gentle to all, he inspired unlimited confidence 
in those with whom he had dealings, and thus, though 
very unobtrusive, he adorned the doctrine of which he 
made profession; and the fragrance of his memory has, 
since his removal, caused the Truth to be well spoken of. 
Our beloved Friend left his peaceful home in health, on 
the morning of his decease, and whilst employed in his 
business avocations, the sudden caving of a bank of 
earth and stone, so injured him that his death speedily 
followed. Many recent incidents and passages of his 
conversation, now seal the conviction that he was ready 
for the coming of his Lord. 
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